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JL(EFT TO Our Father. 



CHAPTER I. 



ON THE ROAD. 




BRIGHT warm morning early in March, 
the sky very bright and blue, and almost 
cloudless, the sunshine rich and golden, 
the birds on the yet leafless trees singing their 
sweet, wild songs. Away in the meadows the 
air was already filled with the scent of the 
sweet «violet, and the snowdrops drooped their 
gentle heads over the tiny streamlets, as though 
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they were listening to the fairy music of, the 
silver ripples. White lambs were scampering 
about in the soft pastures ; hedgerows were 
rapidly bursting into a vivid green ; a few 
weeks more, and tender, graceful leaves would 
clothe the creaking branches of the great, sway- 
ing trees, and make them look young again. 

Under the hedge that skirted one side of 
a broad highroad many miles south of London, 
there sat, this bright March morning, a woman 
and two children. The woman had a worn, 
weary look, as if she were always suffering, 
though there was a deep pink flush on each 
cheek, and her blue eyes were as brilliant and 
clear as the sunshine that fell around her. The 
elder of the two children, a girl about nine 
years old, with bronze-brown hair and eyes, and 
a pretty childish face, was sitting by her mother s 
side with an open Bible on her lap, waiting to 
read the morning text when her brother, the 
little boy who was kneeling close to her, lisping 
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and stammering out his simple prayers, should 
have finished. 

** Johnnie must learn to say *Our Father' 
soon," said the mother gently, when the child 
had risen from his knees and she was bend- 
ing down to kiss him. Johnnie looked proud 
and clever, and asked if he could not learn at 
once. 

" No," said his mother. " Eda is going to 
read to us now, and Johnnie must listen." 

The child sat himself down close by his 
sister, and peered over the page she was about 
to read, though he could not have told one 
letter from another. ** Suffer little children to 
come unto Me, and forbid them not ; for of such 
is the kingdom of God," read Eda with some 
difficulty, and greatly assisted by her mother. 

" Who said that ? " asked Johnnie. 

" The dear Saviour who is so good to 
little children, and to everybody," replied the 
mother. 
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** Then why don't we go to Him at once ? '' 

" We are going, little Johnnie," was the gentle 
reply ; ** we get nearer to Him every day. We 
shall not see Him till we reach His Home, but 
He can see us ; He is always near us giving us 
all we want, He gave us our breakfast this 
morning." 

" No," said Johnnie, who, like all children, 
was severely practical. " The man who was 
milking the cows in the farmyard gave us the 
milk, and the little girl at the pretty, green house 
brought us the bread." 

" But it was God who made them kind to us, 
Johnnie," said his rfother, distributing the bread 
and milk to the two children, and reserving the 
smallest quantity for herself. Johnnie was 
silenced, and being very hungry he did not 
speak again until he had eaten his breakfast. 

When they had all three finished, the girl 
and boy returned thanks for the blessing they 
had just received, and then rose to help their 
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mother carry the baskets with which she was 
laden. 

" Where shall we go to-day, mother ? " asked 
the girl thoughtfully, looking at the broad, 
long road before her, that seemed to have no 
end. 

"Straight on, Eda," replied the mother 
cheerfully. " Perhaps we shall come to a town 
before the day is over, and then we can buy 
some wool to make the pretty mats that sell so 
well ; you must learn to make them, Eda, be- 
cause Johnnie can knit now, so he can do the 
easy work." 

Johnnie by this time had seized the largest 
of the baskets, and was now vainly endeavour- 
ing to struggle on in advance, tottering under 
the weight of it. His mother called to him to 
stop. " Let me carry that, Johnnie dear," she 
said; "it is too heavy for you.'' The child 
unwillingly put down the basket, and began to 
cry, " Hush, dear ; that's not helping mother." 
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"But I want to help her," howled Johnnie 
dismally. " I can't do anything but knit, I 
want to carry all the baskets." 

" You are not strong enough yet, my child ; 
but some day, if Johnnie grows to be a great, 
tall man, he shall do all the work then." 

** But I -don't grow," argued Johnnie with 
much apparent < discontent ; "I am always a 
very little boy.'' 

" And you are a very 'kind, useful little boy," 
said his mother tenderly; "and so you shall 
help to carry the basket, you shall take one of 
the handles." 

Johnnie dried his tears very quickly at this, 
and manfully seizing the handle in his tiny 
grasp, the three wanderers toiled along the 
broad, white road in the March sunshine. 

"Where are we going?" asked Johnnie 
presently ; " I mean, what is at the end of all 
the roads we're always walking on ? " 

The mother was thinking, she had not heard 
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the child's speech ; but Eda, who was by his 
side, said quietly, ** London." 

** Is that the end of the world ? " asked 
Johnnie with much interest. 

" Why, no," replied Eda, almost laughing. 

" Then it can't be at the end of all the roads," 
said the child decidedly. " I want to know 
what is at the end of all the roads when we 
itan't walk one step further." 

Johnnie had stated his case so very clearly 
that Eda thought there could be but one 
answer to it, so she said very gravely, " Home." 

The boy looked delighted. "Why, that's 
where God lives," he exclaimed. "Is it very 
far off, Eda? I do want to get there, don't you.^" 

Eda looked timidly up at her mother before 
she replied, but Johnnie impatiently repeated 
his question, so she said — 

" I don't know, Johnnie, whether it's far off 
or not, it may be very near, but we can only 
go straight on." 
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"Who'll get there first ?'' asked Johnnie. 

Eda made a sign to him not to say any more, 
and looking up, the two children saw that their 
mothei^s eyes were full of tears. 

For some little time they travelled on with- 
out speaking, at last Johnnie, who had become 
weary of the basket, and was running up and 
down all the little hillocks that came in his 
way, reported from one of those points of 
observation that he could see a church tower 
and a great many houses a long way off. Eda, 
in obedience to her mother's desire, climbed 
the rising ground where Johnnie stood to see 
in which direction the discovery had been 
made. The girl shaded her eyes with her 
hands, and looked steadily over the undulating 
country. Such a long time she looked without 
making any remark, that Johnnie, who never 
had too much patience, was becoming rather 
cross at her silence. 

" There are more churches than one," she at 
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last said ; " there are a great many, and very 
large houses, and tall chimneys with a great 
deal of smoke coming out of them ; it must be 
a very large town." 

** Is it Home ? " asked Johnnie eagerly. 

"Oh, no,'* replied Eda, shaking her head 
sadly; "this town isn't very far away, but 
Home is a long way off — a long, long 
way." 

" Oh, dear me," cried Johnnie, " whenever 
shall we get there ? but, Eda, who'll get there 
first ? why can't we go altogether ? " 

" Because no one can go till God sends for 
them," returned Eda. " I don't think we shall 
go altogether." The child's voice trembled as 
she spoke. 

"Eda," Johnnie almost whispered, "who 
do you think He'll send for first ? — me ?" 

" No ; oh, no," she answered, with the tears 
fast falling down her face. 

" Who then ?— mother ? " 



/ 
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" O Johnnie, Johnnie, you mustn't say one 
word about it, but I do think mother is to go 
Home first" 

Johnnie was very quiet, he did not feel very 
glad, somehow, about this going Home, though 
he had been told often that it was quite a happy 
place. " Why do you cry, Eda ? " he said at 
last; "mother will be very happy when she 
gets Home, won't she?" 

" Oh, yes, Johnnie ; but — but — ^we shall be 
all alone, Johnnie dear, no one to take care of 
us at all, it will be so lonely." 

" rU take care of us both," said Johnnie 
stoutly. " ril knit all day, and I won't play 
any more. Will it be a long time, Eda, before 
I'm a man ? " 

"Oh, yes, Johnnie, a long time." 

The boy looked thoughtful, at length he said, 
" What shall I do to get money when I'm a 
man ? — knit ? " 

Eda could not help smiling, but she said, " I 
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hope not ; you will be stronger then, Johnnie, 
and men can do so many things/' 

"I'll do everything," said Johnnie proudly; 
" but first ril try and grow fast to be a man." 

"We must go back to mother now," said 
Eda; "and mind, Johnnie, you're not to say 
one word about her going Home." 

" I won't say ^«y thing," replied Johnnie 
emphatically, looking very important, and most 
energetically determined to be a man. 




CHAPTER II. 



IN THE TOWN, 




I N hour's good walking brought them to the 
town they had descried from the rising 
ground. A large, busy town it was, 
with rows of red brick houses, and a great many 
manufactories, which accounted for the tall 
chimneys Eda had seen with so much smoke 
coming out of them. 

They were very fortunate in selling some of 
the pretty wool mats and cuffs they carried with 
them, before they had walked through many of 
the streets ; and then they made their way to a 
shop where they could buy their humble dinner 
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at the lowest possible price. The children were 
very hungry after their long weary walk; so 
hungry they were and intent upon their food, 
that even Eda, who was generally so watchful 
and thoughtful, did not notice that their mother, 
after swallowing with difficulty two or three 
mouthfuls, gave up the attempt to eat at last, 
and put away the food she had taken for herself 
in one of the baskets she was carrying. The 
poor woman's eyes were brighter than they had 
been in the morning, the pink flush on her 
cheeks had deepened to a brilliant crimson. 
She turned to the shopman and asked faintly 
if he could tell her where she could find a 
lodging for that night. " Tm very poor," she 
added, ** I can't pay much, but I want it decent 
and honest." 

" There's no place for such as you, as I knows 
on, 'cept the Union," returned the man shortly, 
and turned to another customer who had just 
come into the shop. 
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A little kindly-faced creature she was, quite 
a wee woman, so poorly clad and yet so clean 
and neat. Her warm, brown eyes took in the 
wanderers at a glance ; they rested long on the 
mothei^s face as she was speaking to the surly 
man, and as they looked, something stole over 
their brightness, and made them very dim. 
She had come for a loaf of bread and a little 
tea and sugar, and whilst she was paying the 
man for what she had bought, the three way- 
farers left the shop and stood out on the pave- 
ment as if undecided which way to take. 

Whilst they had been under shelter eating their 
poor dinner, the treacherous March sunshine 
had quite disappeared, and the March wind was 
howling down the narrow street, whirling great 
clouds of dust over the many foot-passengers, 
and the March hailstones were rattling against 
the window-panes of the houses, and falling in 
little, white heaps about the pavement, much to 
Johnnie's delight, who picked them up as fast 
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as he could, and then began to cry dolefully 
because they melted away almost directly. He 
had evidently forgotten his determination to be 
a man. But Johnnie was only five, his wise days 
had not come yet. The poor woman wrapped 
her shawl tightly round her and shivered ; that 
cruel March wind chilled her very heart. 

** O mother dear," said Eda, " Tm sure 
you're very ill. Where can you go from the 
rain and wind ? I wish God would tell us." 

" He will, dear, in His own time," replied 
her mother. 

" But you are so weak, mother, you can 
hardly walk. Lean on my shoulder, mother. 
Oh, I do wish God would tell us where to go." 

The wee woman had come out of the shop, 
one hand was holding her little purchases, the 
other she laid gently on the arm of the poor 
weary wayfarer. 

"YouVe not well, you poor dear," she said 
kindly. " Maybe you'll feel better if you come 
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and bide awhile in my room ; it's very poor, but 
it's decent and clean. Take my arm, poor thing, 
there now, there ; you needn't go to tell me you 
ain't one of them wicked thieves of tramps as 
takes the bread out of the mouths of the good 
ones. I can see in all your faces what you are, 
poor wandering souls as ain't got no friends in 
the world but the dear Lord." 

The good creature had taken the poor 
woman's arm, and had drawn it through hers ; 
she now led her slowly down the narrow street, 
followed by the two children. The mother 
looked her thanks, she was too weak to speak, 
the fury of the wild fierce wind had exhausted 
her little strength. They turned up a narrow 
court, and entered a house, the door of which 
was open. It was one of those lodging-houses 
always to be found in large towns, filled more 
or less with the working poor, whose small earn- 
ings will not permit them to rent a house of 
even two or three rooms. 
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" My room is quite up at the top/' said the 
little woman as they entered the doorway ; 
"p'raps you'd better rest awhile on the stairs 
afore you try to go up them. It ain't a nice 
place, but it's a shelter from the wind and rain." 

** Thank you, thank you so much," cried the 
poor mother, sinking down on the first step, 
" and bless you for your goodness." 

After resting a few minutes they all ascended 
to the top story, and the little woman, taking 
a key from her pocket, opened the door of her 
room, and admitted the three weary creatures 
she had had compassion upon. 

It was a very clean room, though poorly 
furnished : in one comer near the fireplace 
stood a small tressel bedstead, on which was a 
mattress and pillow and sheets and a blanket, 
all covered by a patchwork counterpane — ^patch- 
work in every sense of the word, for the con- 
tinual mending it had received had completely 
concealed the original design of the pattern. 
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On the other side of the fireplace stood a chair, 
wooden, hard, rudely shaped ; over against the 
window stood another — ^a princess in her court 
robes might have sat down on them both with- 
out fear, they were so scrupulously clean. A 
small white deal table stood in the middle of 
the room, and a narrow strip of carpet was 
stretched in front of the little shining grate, 
where coals and sticks were all ready to be 
lighted up into a fire, and a tiny kettle stood 
on the hob filled with water for tea. 

" Now, just you sit here," said the busy little 
creature, leading the poor woman to the chair 
near the fireplace ; " and you, my dears, shall 
sit on the other side on this box," she added, 
dragging from under the bed the box that con- 
tained all her worldly belongings, and seating 
the children upon it before setting light to the 
fire. " There now, we shall soon have a blaze, 
and a cup of tea, and that'll warm you all, and 
maybe do your poor mother good." 
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Gratefully the poor wayfarers accepted the 
hospitality of this stranger, and rested their 
weary limbs in her honest home. 

" You see/' she said, as with a large piece of 
crumpled-up paper in one hand, and a lighted 
match in the other, she proceeded to set fire to 
the wood and coals in the grate — "you see, 
I'm a char; I goes out scourin' and cleanin' of 
houses most days in the week, and helps the 
servants when they've got more than they can 
do ; and I gets a little rough needlework given 
me now and then, and somehows Fm always at 
somethin' or other. Then people are kind to 
me ; mind you, there's some as say the rich ain't 
kind at a^ to the poor, but that's wrong ; some 
of 'em ain't, I know, more's the pity, they're the 
losers, I guess ; but there's a many of 'em as is 
real kind, and there's a many more as would 
be if they only knew how ; but I'll tell you what 
/ think, I think it's us poor as ain't kind to the 
rich, we're always a-sayin' and thinkin' hard 
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things about them, and we don't pray for 'em 
enough, poor things ; I think they gets the 
least of all the prayers in the world, and it's 
them as wants the most prayin' for, after all/ 

All the time the little woman was talking, 
she had been busy with her hands. The fire was 
lighted, the kettle was in a fair way to boil, and 
a tray with two cups and saucers and a mug was 
set on the table ; the loaf, the tea and sugar, 
with a small quantity of butter and milk, were 
also spread before the three visitors. 

** I don't think we ought to stop with you," 
murmured the poor mother in a low, hollow 
voice ; ** you are poor, and we shall take all you 
have away from you. Will you let me pay you 
for our tea, and do you think we can get a 
lodging here to-night, only one night ? " 

" You ain't a-goin' to pay me for any tea," 
was the reply ; ** and about a lodgin', we'll talk 
about that presently." 

The kettle boiled by this time, and the quick 
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hands of the char, as she called herself, soon 
made the tea, and cut some slices of bread-and- 
butter. 

" Now drink this," she said, coming over to 
the poor woman with a cup of hot tea in her 
hand, stirring it energetically all the time; 
"this'U do you good, make you feel a deal 
better, there now." 

The clear, blue eyes of the wayfarer, so 
unnaturally bright, looked up into the honest 
face bending over her, and there was a look in 
them that caused the kindly creature to turn 
quickly aside and nlutter to herself, " Poor soul ! 
poor soul ! " as she brushed away two quickly 
gathering tears. 

" Now, my little man," she said, turning her 
attention to the children, and supplying them 
with bread-and-butter, and tea (they had to 
share the mug between them), **and what's 
your name, I wonder .^ " 

"Johnnie Linton," was the stout response. 
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" and rm nearly five years old ; I shall soon be 
a man, shan't I ? Tm going to do all the work 
then, and build a house for mother and Eda to 
live in." 

" Oh, my ! " exclaimed the little charw(5man, 
feigning astonishment, " what a clever little boy 
you are !" 

Johnnie's face brightened at this praise, and 
his eyes sparkled with childish pride. '* What's 
your name ? " he asked inquisitively. 

'*Well, it's Scaife," replied the woman; 
" Jane Scaife it is — queer name, ain't it ? " 

** It isn't a pretty name," said Johnnie thought- 
fully. 

" Ah, my dear, it isn't the pretty things as 
does us most good in this world. No, no ; but, 
dear me," she continued, " what a night we're 
going to have ! just listen to the wind howlin' 
round the chimleys, ain't it blowin' hard ? bad 
luck at sea to-night, I'm thinkin'. God help the 
poor souls as is on it to-night, I say," added 
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the little woman heartily, as she rose and fas- 
tened an old shawl across the window to keep 
the draught out the wind set in that way. It 
was now almost dark in the outer world, but 
the room in which the wayfarers were sitting 
was lighted up by the bright blaze of the cheery 
little fire. 

" I think," said Mrs Scaife, laying her hand 
kindly on the shoulder of the poor woman, who 
sat in a sort of half stupor by the fire — " I think 
you d be all the better for resting in a bed just 
for a night, eh, poor thing ? " The eyes that were 
heavy now looked dreamily into hers, and told 
too plainly she had not comprehended the 
meaning of the words addressed to her. Eda 
canie over to her mother's side, and laid her 
face against hers. 

" Mother dear," she said softly, " you would 

like to go to bed, wouldn't you } you are so 

tired." 

c 
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" I can't take your bed, I can't indeed," said 
the poor woman, looking up at Mrs Scaife, and 
understanding now what she meant. 

" Never you mind about my bed," said that 
good-hearted creature, "but just let me and 
your little girl get you into it at once. Don't 
talk about bein' a stranger ; the Lord has sent 
you to me, I know He has; and as for the 
little uns, I'll make up a restin'-place somehows 
for 'em, never you mind, and for myself too. 
My ! what a night ! just hark at the hailstones, 
fit to break in the winder. What a blessin' 
you're here ! God have mercy on the poor dears 
without a home to-night!" 

Bustling about, always thinking of others, 
this happy little woman, for happy she truly 
was, soon had the bed ready for the weary, 
suffering creature she had brought to her 
humble shelter from a cold, unsympathising 
world. Then with Eda's assistance she rapidly 
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got her into it, and they soon had the pleasure 
of seeing the tired eyes close in a deep slumber. 
When they could turn their attention to Johnnie, 
they found the poor little boy had curled him- 
self up on the ground near the fire, and was 
now fast asleep, with his eyes very tightly shut 
and his mouth very wide open. 

" Shall we put him by the side of mother ? " 
asked Eda. 

" No, my dear, he might disturb her. Just 
you wait here a minute, TU go and borrow a 
blanket, and well make a bed for you and him 
too. rU not be above five minutes. Don't let 
anything wake your mother, mind, whiles I'm 
gone." So saying, Mrs Scaife left the room, 
quietly closing the door behind her; Eda 
listened to her receding footsteps as they went 
down, down, down, till she could hear them no 
more. Then the child went to the bedside and 
looked at her mother's sleeping face, that tired. 
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wayworn, sunken face, with a sweet smile hover- 
ing about the fevered lips, as if she were dream- 
ing of the Home to which she was fast going. 

** Dear mother," said poor Eda in her grate- 
ful heart — **dear, dear mother, what a kind 
friend the dear Saviour has sent us!" 

The kind friend soon returned, dragging in 
a blanket and a quantity of straw, which she 
carried to the corner of the room opposite the 
side of the bed, and also near the fire, and then 
making up a bed for the children, she carried 
Johnnie to it and tucked him in. 

** There," she said, as for a moment she 
rested from her exertions, ** that's capital, ain't 
it.'' 

" But where will you sleep ? '* asked Eda 
with much concern. 

'* My dear, it don't matter much just for a 
night where I sleep ; Til just lie down afore the 
fire when I'm tired. I can sleep hard as well 
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as any. There was a time, my dear, when I've 
had to sleep out in barns and old ramshackle 
places, as maybe youVe done; sure it was 
summer weather, but, anyhow, sleeping on the 
ground won't be much to my hurt, I reckon." 

" You are very, very good," said Eda sighing 
deeply; **may I help you to wash the tea 
things } " 

" No, my dear, just you sit afore the fire. Til 
soon do away with 'em, and then TU come and 
rest awhile, and give myself a warm." 

" And then may I tell you all about mother 
and me and Johnnie ? " asked Eda. " Tm 
sure mother would like you to know." 

" Yes, my dear," returned Mrs Scaife, " you 
shall tell me all about it, and then maybe you'd 
like to hear my tale ; it ain't a long one, but 
I've a deal to be thankful for, a deal ; so has 
everybody. But talk low, my dear, talk low, 
we mustn't wake your poor mother." 
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The tea things were soon washed and put 
away, and then Mrs Scaife took a chair and sat 
down by the fire, while Eda rested at her feet, 
and told her story. 





CHAPTER III. 

IN THE ATTIC. 

)Y father is dead," began the child in a 
jj^p low voice. "He was a sailor, and 
he wrote to mother, nearly two years 
ago now, to go down to Plymouth and meet 
him when his ship came home ; he wrote the 
letter from Australia. When he went away, 
mother and Johnnie and me went to live in 
London with father's sister, who was always 
very ill, and mother nursed her till she 
died. We stayed on there till we got father's 
letter to go to Plymouth. We weren't so 
poor then, for mother was stronger, and she 
used to be a dressmaker, and we had a little of 
father's money, so we went down to Plymouth 
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and the ship came home, but poor father wasn't 
in her ; he fell overboard on the voyage, the 
captain told us, and was drowned. The captain 
was very kind, he gave mother all poor father's 
money, and some more besides; and if he 
hadn't, I don't know what we should have 
done, for mother had a bad fever at Plymouth, 
she fretted so much, and Ivhen she got better, 
nearly all the money was gone. We have no 
relations anywhere in the world, so mother 
said we must try and make our way back to 
London, because there were some people there 
that she used to make dresses for, and they 
might let her work for them again, and she 
knew nobody in Plymouth. We were too poor to 
go by the train, so we are walking there, and 
we make little mats and things with wool to sell 
as we go along, just to get enough food and a 
lodging for the night. Sometimes people have 
been very kind to us, and have given us food, 
and sometimes clothes, or a little money, and 
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it's always been when we wanted it the most, 
so we haven't been forsaken, have we ? Mother 
saiys we have come nearly a hundred miles from 
Plymouth, but still we are a long, long way from 
London ; but," added Eda, lowering her voice 
till it was almost a whisper, " mother will not go 
much further; I know God is going to take 
her Home, and I shall be left alone with 
Johnnie — hush, don't cry; I'm so sorry I told 
you now." 

Little Mrs Scaife had thrown her apron over 
her face, and was rocking herself backwards 
and forwards in her chair, sobbing heartily. 

"Alone with Johnnie," she repeated, choking 
between each word — "alone with Johnnie, ah, 
no, my dear, the good Lord will never let you 
be alone with Johnnie, I know. Tm sure 
He'll take care on you, He'll never leave you, 
never forsake you ; that's somewheres in the 
Bible, you know, my dear, and it's all true. He 
loves little children, too, the dear Lord does, 
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and so He won't be a-goin* of forget tin' you, 
be sure of that/' 

Thus the poor woman tried to comfort the 
little wandering child out of the treasures of 
her truly Christian soul, 

" You think mother is going Home, don't 
you ? '' asked Eda tearfully. 

" I'm afeard so, my dear ; but the Lord 
knows," was the reply. 

By -and -by Mrs Scaife said, "There's a 
doctor as is very good to me, PU go up to him 
in the morning, and ask him to come and see 
your mother ; p'raps he can make her better. 
He's a good gentleman, and so kind to the poor, 
he won't charge nothin', never you fear " (for 
the child was looking anxious, and the little 
woman interpreted the cause of it). '* I'll just 
run up early, but don't you say a word to her 
about it, and maybe we'll get her stronger yet." 

Eda took the charwoman's rough, hard hand 
in both her own, and pressed it lovingly. 




*' Now I'U tell you my tale."— P. 45. 
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" How kind, how good you are!" she said 
gratefully. 

** Now," said Mrs Scaife, wishing to divert 
the child's mind from dwelling on the great 
sorrow that was coming upon her — ** now Til 
tell you my tale. Tm a widow, my dear. My 
husband's been dead fifteen year this very 
March. He used to work at the cloth factories, 
but he was killed sharp off one night as 
he was a-comin' home, through crossin' of the 
line as he had no business for to do after it was 
dark. God forgive me for blamin' of him ; he 
was comin' home a short way, I knows, to help 
me with my work, manglin' and that sort ; but 
them horrid trains is always a-screechin' and 
scratchetin' about, and they killed my poor 
dear. The Lord bless him, he was a good man, 
and I hope FU go some day to him, for he's in 
the Right Place, somehows, Tm sure. I had one 
little boy, just the age of your Johnnie, such a 
pretty boy, and I loved him wild-like. I couldn't 
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abear him to be away from me a moment ; — it 
ain't right, you know, my dear, to love anythin' 
too much, we're always punished for it ; so the 
dear Lord took away my pretty child, and then 
I had nothin' on earth to love, and I wanted to 
die too ; but there was a deal o' work for me 
in the world, a deal to do for the Master, as the 
good clergyman at the church told me one day ; 
and he told me to look about me, and though 
my sorrows was very great, there was others 
as had greater ; and sure enough I found it all 
true. So I turned to and tried to comfort the 
poor things as was in trouble, and though I 
still used to cry when I was alone, I didn't feel 
so bitter and hard-like. And then people was 
so kind to me — oh, they was so kind ! there was 
the clergyman as gave me the church to clean, 
and the doctor's good lady as found me other 
work ; and they always speak cheery-like to me, 
and I've a deal to be thankful for, a deal — a 
deal." 
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** But," Eda said wonderingly, " how did you 
come to sleep out in barns and places ? Had 
you no home ? " 

Mrs Scaife shook her head sadly. 

" Ah, my dear, that's a sad tale. FU tell you 
just a little of it. Me and my sister was left 
orphans. We hadn't nobody in the world, but 
we was old enough to go to service. I stayed 
in my place till I was married, but Susie, she 
were giddy-like, and she was always a-goin' 
with a set of idle people as did her no good ; 
only kep on a-tellin' of her as she was pretty, 
and suchlike — and sure enough she was, but 
they shouldn't ha' told her. Well, the end was, 
she went off one day, and no one knew nothin' 
about it, and I never heerd on her for years, 
till one day a letter comes to the clergyman a- 
sayin' as Susie was dyin', and askin' for to see 
me. She was a long way off, near London 
somewheres, so they sent me after her in the 
train, and I got just in time to hear her say as 
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she was very, very sorry for all she'd done wrong, 
and to tell her as I forgave her ; and after she 
were dead and buried, I was for comin' back ; 
but I weren't used to them London streets, and, 
when I got to the station, all my money was 
stole ; so I was forced to walk back every step 
of the way, and that's how it was as I came to 
sleep in the barns and places." 

" But you look so happy," said Eda. ** You 
seem as if you never had any trouble at all." 

'' Ah, my dear, it's my natur to be happy, 
and a great blessin' it is, for people is a deal 
fonder o' lookin' on a smilin' face than on a 
sour one. There ain't no one, you know, my 
dear, as hasn't got as much trouble as they can 
bear. Well, if I goes up to 'em cryin' and 
lookin' dismal-like, I don't do 'em no good; 
but if I goes a-cheerin' of 'em up, and a-tellin' 
'em of all as they ought to be thankful for, why, 
that helps 'em a bit, don't you see ? But, my 
dear, I can see as you're a-gettin' tired, so just 
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you turn in along o' Johnnie. TU call you early, 
for I must be off to work at six o'clock, but 111 
run back to see how you're a-gettin' on, and 
to tell you about the doctor — it's the doctor's 
house as I'm a-goin' to work at. The coals 
is kept in that little cupboard over there, and 
the sticks too, so mind, my dear, as you light a 
fire to warm your mother when she wakes. I'll 
light it afore I goes, if she's awake then ; and 
mind she don't get up afore the doctor comes ; 
he's sure to come. That's right, my dear, say 
your prayers first" (for Eda was kneeling down 
in readiness to begin as soon as Mrs Scaife had 
finished speaking), **and mind you don't forget 
to pray for the poor dears as is on the sea 
this rough, bad night, and them as ain't got no 
shelter." She rose from her chair and lighted 
a candle, which she placed on the mantelpiece, 
then taking from the box on which the children 
had sat some coarse, unbleached linen, she 
worked away diligently for an hour or two, 

D 
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only stopping once to place Eda comfortably 
on the straw by the side of Johnnie, and to 
wrap her well up in the blanket. 

The evening wore on, and at last Mrs Scaife 
folded her work and put it back in the box, 
looked about her for an old cloak of which 
to make a pillow, extinguished the candle, 
said her simple, earnest prayers half aloud, 
as was her usual custom, wrapped herself 
well up in her shawl, and lying down on the 
little piece of carpet before the fire, she soon 
slept the quiet sleep of those who are at peace 
with God and man. 

May we not think that God in His tender 
love sent bright angels into the room, with 
hushed and folded wings : some gathering 
round the bed where the dying mother lay, 
and telling her how they were sent by the 
Saviour she loved to carry her back to His 
Home beyond the stars; others too, bending 
over the children to guard them from all ill, 
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and to fill their dreams with sunshine and 
flowers that in their short hard life they had 
not been able to enjoy ; and one angel hover- 
ing over the sleeper by the little flickering 
fire, the guardian angel sent by the King of 
kings to preserve this priceless jewel for His 
eternal crown? Had she not taken the 
stranger, the desolate and forsaken to her 
home and hearth, fed them, sheltered them, 
given them the comfort of her s)anpathy and 
love ? So the angel bent lower and lower 
till he murmured into her ear, " Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto Me ! " 

The wild, fierce wind swept on, carrying 
ruin and devastation ruthlessly before it, yet 
leaving unharmed the little attic room where 
rested four of earth's weary ones, shadowed 
over by that angel host. 




CHAPTER IV. 

HOME. 

\ s the church clocks were striking six the 
^^ next morning, Mrs Scaife was knocking 
for admittance at one of the doors of 
the doctor's house ; a large, fine-looking house 
it was, situated in a spacious street, the prin- 
cipal street of the town. 

"Tell me as soon as Miss Alice is about," 
she said to one of the servants, and then she 
set to work in her quick, earnest way until 
she was called to breakfast about half-past 
seven. 

" Miss Alice has just come down into the 
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dining-room, Mrs Scaife," said one of the 
housemaids who was the last to arrive in the 
kitchen. *' I've just told her you wanted to see 
her, and she says you're to go up as soon as 
you've finished breakfast." 

The little charwoman, whose heart was with 
the poor wayfarers in the lonely attic, hurried 
over her meal, then hastily tying on a clean 
apron, she ascended to the dining-room and 
knocked at the^door. 

" Come in," said a very sweet voice, and 
Mrs Scaife entered the handsome apartment 
where sat the doctor's daughter, Alice Graham, 
a girl of about eighteen, dressed in the deepest 
mourning. Her mother had been dead about 
two months. 

" Good-morning, Miss Alice ; I hope I'm 
not a-stoppin' of your doin' anythin' particular," 
for Alice had laid down her pen as she 
entered. 

" Oh, no, Mrs Scaife ; I am very pleased 
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to see you ; you have something to tell me, 
have you not ? " 

** Oh, yes, Miss, somethin' as is real sad ; 
a poor woman in my room as is dyin', and I 
want you. Miss Alice, to ask the doctor IT he'll 
come and see her," 

** In your room, Mrs Scaife — how is that ? " 

** rU tell you. Miss ; " whereupon Mrs 
Scaife recounted the history of the wan- 
derers with such emphasis and minute detail 
of their sufferings, that Alice's blue eyes were 
filled to overflowing long before she had con- 
cluded. " Do you think the doctor will come, 
Miss Alice?" asked the little woman when 
all was told, 

" Yes, certainly," said a voice from an ad- 
joining room, connected with the dining-room 
by a door that was partially open, through 
which now entered Dr GraHam, a tall, fine- 
looking man of about fifty years of age, with 
a grave, earnest look in his calm brown eyes. 
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The eyes were fixed searchingly on Mrs Scaife 
as he entered, not because he doubted her, but 
the doctor was a great reader of the human 
heart, and there were few that contained such 
pleasant pages as this poor woman's. 

" Mrs Scaife," he said, " I am not quite 
sure you have done right in taking this 
charge upon yourself. The people may be 
impostors." 

" No, sir,'' she replied respectfully, but with 
great decision, " they ain't impostors, you'll 
see they ain't ; but if they was, I couldn't ha' 
done no other than I did." 

" I will come and see the poor woman," 
continued the doctor ; " I shall be ready in 
half an hour, perhaps you would like to go and 
prepare her for my coming." 

" Thank you, sir," replied the grateful crea- 
ture ; " the Lord bless you for your kindness." 

Dr Graham shook his head sadly as Mrs 
Scaife retreated from the room, and closed 
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the door. "He will bless you for yours, 
good, kind soul," he said softly to himself. 
** Alice," he continued, turning to his daughter 
and speaking in a louder tone, "the simple 
faith and charity of that poor, ignorant woman 
may make us educated Christians blush with 
shame for our cold, cautious religion that 
holds out the helping hand often too late when 
it may be most needed." 

When Mrs Scaife returned to the attic, she 
found it well swept and tidied, and a bright 
little fire on the hearth ; Johnnie washed and 
his hair brushed, the blanket and straw put 
neatly away in one of the corners. 

" Well, my dear," she exclaimed, seizing 
Eda's face in both her hands, and giving it an 
energetic kiss, " Fm real proud of you ; youVe 
done the room like a woman. My ! what a 
useful child you are ! But, my dear " (here 
Mrs Scaife lowered her voice to a whisper), 
" how's your poor mother ? the good doctor's 
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a-comin* to see her by-and-by ; he's such a dear, 
kind gentleman." 

The tears gathered in Eda's eyes, she looked 
towards the bed where the worn-out frame of 
her mother was lying, but she did not speak, 
her heart was 'too full. 

" Well, poor dear," said Mrs Scaife, going 
up to the sufferer, and taking the wasted hand 
in both her own, " ain't you a bit rested, eh ? " 

A smile passed over the weary face, a faint 
"Yes" came from the half-parted lips. 

" There's a gentleman a-comin' to see you, 
a doctor, he'll make you feel better, maybe." 

" Never, never, Tm dying 1 " said the poor 
woman ; ** I feel Tm going fast." 

" You ain't afraid to die, are you ? " asked 
Mrs Scaife earnestly. " You love the dear 
Lord, don't you, poor thing ? " 

Again a smile broke over the sunken face, 
a strange, unearthly smile, like the sun break- 
ing out for a moment from the dark rain-clouds. 
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** I love Him indeed," was the reply, " and 
He loves me. I am not afraid for the chil- 
dren ; I leave them with my Father and their 
Father, with my God and their God." 

" They're safe, then, you may be sure," said 
Mrs Scaife with a sigh of relief; "but hark ! 
I can hear somebody outside, it's the doctor ; 
now, my dear, you know he may do you good." 
She set a chair for him by the side of the bed, 
and then hastened to open the door. 

There was a gentle look of interest on the 
fine countenance of the doctor as his eyes fell 
on the children's innocent little faces, but it 
soon changed to one of grave earnestness 
when he sat down by the bedside of the dying 
mother. 

" You are very weak, I am afraid," he said 
gently, and seeing at a glance that there was 
no hope of recovery — ** I have brought you a 
little wine, try and drink it." 

He poured out some in a glass from a flask 
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he had with him, and raising her head from the 
pillow with one arm, he held the wine to her 
lips with his disengaged hand. She swallowed 
it with some difficulty, but it revived her ; her 
voice was not so faint when she thanked him 
for his kindness. 

" Have you no relations to whom I could 
write for you ? " he asked presently, after he 
had made inquiries respecting her illness. 

" No, sir, not one in the world, no one that 
I have any claim on." 

"No one who would take care of the children 
while they are so young ? " he again urged. 

" God will take care of them, sir," was the 
reply. " He is their best and only Friend ; I 
leave them with Him ; whether on the road or 
in the city, they will be safe." 

" Yours is a rare faith," said the doctor 
reflectively, as though he were talking to him- 
self. Then he turned to the children and called 
them to come to him, but before he could speak, 
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Mrs Scaife, who had been standing over against 
the window evidently revolving something in 
her mind while she listened to the few words 
spoken by the bedside, now came forward and 
said — 

" Tm a-goin' to take care of these children, 
if you please, sir ; IVe made up my mind to it ; 
I ain't got chick nor child, not a soul belongin' 
to me anywheres ; they're the same, lone and 
lorn like ; I shall take 'em as a trust from the 
dear Lord, for there ain't no doubt but what 
He's sent them to me." 

'*My good Mrs Scaife," began the doctor, 
but that little woman would not let him con- 
tinue. 

"Excuse me, sir, for interruptin' of you, but 
them 'ere children is to stop with me, I can't 
hear one word agin it ; it's a plain duty to be 
done for the Master's sake." 

" I was only going to say," recommenced the 
doctor, " that you must not do it all by yourself. 
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you must be helped ; you shall have the care 
of the children, but I will find them other 
friends as well. Make your mind ^asy," he 
continued, turning to the sick woman, ** your 
little ones shall not be left uncared for when 
you are no longer with them." 

The wasted hands were raised towards 
heaven as he said these words of comfort, 
while the feeble voice murmured a grateful 
blessing ; the doctor reverently bent his head, 
and then after a moment or two, making a sign 
to Mrs Scaife to follow him, he took up his 
hat and went away. They had both reached 
the street before he spoke, then he said — 

'* You must not go anywhere to-day ; it will 
be all over in a very few hours with that poor 
soul up-stairs ; it would frighten the children to 
be left alone. I will come in again before the 
day is over ; meanwhile, give her all she can 
take. I will send up directly what she ought to 
have, and Miss Alice shall come to see you. 
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but not to-day. You have taken a great charge 
upon yourself, but I feel you are right. You 
shall not want for help." 

Not waiting to hear the outpouring of Mrs 
Scaife's gratitude, the doctor hastily entered 
his carriage and drove home. 

The day wore on. All that kindness and sym- 
pathy could do for the poor wanderer was done 
by the little charwoman, but life was ebbing too 
rapidly now to be stayed by any earthly hand. 
The afternoon sun faded from the narrow court, 
but it was yet lingering on the summits of the 
tall houses, and straying in and out the black 
stacks of chimneys. Eda sat by her mother's 
bedside holding one hand, and looking into the 
dear, loved face with that intense, earnest suf- 
fering, that hungry yearning of the spirit we all 
feel when gazing for the last time, whether in 
life or death, on some one we have loved too 
well. Little Johnnie was half lying, half sitting 
on the bed near his mother's pillow, with her 
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poor, weak arm half embracing him. Mrs 
Scaife sat at the foot of the bed, awed by 
the solemnity of the scene, while the sunlight 
strayed through the little window over the 
humble floor, and filled the attic room with a 
strange glory. 

" My dear," said Mrs Scaife, " it's a dark 
valley, but you ain't afraid, I know.*' 

" No," was the faint response, " teach the 
children to come after me." 

" Ay, my dear, ay ; it ain't much as I knows, 
but they shall learn about the dear Lord." 

" God bless you for your charity and mercy 
to my little ones," said the dying mother. " He 
will reward you for it all sooner or later." 

" That's all right, my dear, you may be sure ; 
besides, it ain't all for your sake as I've done it, 
you know. There's Johnnie the same age as my 
little child as the Master took away through my 
lovin' of him too much ; well, Johnnie's come 
to take his place, so there's a comfort for me. 
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Then Eda, why, she's more of a help than a 
burden; so, somehows, I think I've got the best 
of it after all." 

" Are you going Home, mother ? " asked 
Johnnie, who had an idea from the foregoing 
conversation that he was to be left behind. 

** Yes, dear, I am going by myself; you and 
Eda will come when God sends for you : 
Johnnie must always try ta be good, and love 
Eda and Mrs Scaife ; and you, Eda," continued 
the mother, turning her dim eyes on the sorrow- 
ing child, ** never forsake or neglect this good 
kind friend as long as you live." 

She ceased speaking a minute or two from 
sheer exhaustion, but at last, with great difficulty, 
she made another attempt. - 

" I want to teach Johnnie * Our Father ' before 
I go," she said at length, "and then, Eda, he 
must always say it in his prayers.'^' 

One by one, with folded hands, the little 
child repeated the sacred sentences after his 
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mother in his stammering, lisping voice. Strange 
and solemn was the scene — the golden sunlight 
more brilliant than ever in the room, the unseen 
yet distinctly felt presence of the angel host 
waiting to bear the earth-wearied spirit to its 
long; bright Home, and the mourning hearts 
hushed in their very grief as they listened to 
their Lord's prayer from the lips of His dying 
servant. 

It drew near the close, ** For Thine is the 
kingdom, the power, and the glory," the mother's 
voice was low, yet perfectly clear, and Johnnie 
followed her word by word, " for ever and ever." 

*'For ever and ever," repeated the child 
with hands still clasped. 

There was a slight pause, the mother's 
eyes closed, a wonderful smile broke over her 
countenance, she murmured the words over 
again, ** The glory for ever and ever." 

Perhaps, who knows, in that dread moment 
the vision of the ineffable Glory took away the 
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bitterness of death, for with the last word 
hardly uttered, the angels passed from the room 
bearing her immortal soul to the Paradise of 
God. 

The sunlight faded, the shadows fell, the 
orphans crept into the arms of their only friend, 
and they all wept together. " She's gone, my 
poor dears," said Mrs Scaife with the inten- 
tion of comforting the children, and alternately 
kissing their little tear-stained faces; "she's 
gone to that beautiful Home as is waitin' for all 
of us : we mustn't cry like this, my dears, it's 
selfish on us, for she's real happy now, it's such 
a beautiful Home." 

She sat the children down by the fire, and 
drew the sheet over the still, white face. By- 
and-by the door opened softly and the doctor 
looked in. The moon had risen by this time, 
and the little room was filled with its soft light. 
A glance towards the bed told him what had 
occurred. 
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He called gently, ** Mrs Scaife." She went 
over to him, and they spoke together on the 
landing a few moments, 

" There is an empty room on this floor," he 
said, " I have hired it of your landlord for a few 
days. You must leave the funeral to me, I will 
see about it to-night ; the poor soul must be 
moved into this room as soon as possible. 
When it is all over I must think what is to be 
done for the children. Was it a peaceful end } " 

" Wonderful, sir, wonderful ; I hope mine'U 
be the same, and yours too, God bless you, sir. 
Ah, she was a real good woman, there ain't 
no doubt in my mind, though I knows nothint 
about her." 

The doctor nodded his head reflectively, 
then said " Good-night " kindly to the little 
charwoman, and walked thoughtfully down the 
stairs, a few disjointed sentences escaping from 
his lips as he went. 

" Rich in faith — poor in all things else — the 
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cross of suffering exchanged for the crown of 
glory — the gold laid up in the treasury — the 

dross left behind — umph'' and the doctor 

sighed deeply as he threw himself back in his 
carriage 





CHAPTER V. 

yOHNNlB HAS A VISITOR. 

|hree or four days after Johnnie's mother 
had gone Home, the two little orphans, 
accompanied by their kind friend, were 
following her coffin through the streets of the 
large town towards the cemetery, which was 
at some little distance from it. Eda often 
remembered in after-years how she shuddered 
and shivered by the side of that cold, damp 
grave, while the bleak March wind blew rest- 
lessly around her, and how persistently Johnnie 
asked " why mother was put into that great 
hole, and shut up in that great box ; was that 
the way people went Home ? It wasn't a nice 
way, he didn't want to go home at all." "What, 
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not to see dear mother again ? " asked Eda. 
Whereupon Johnnie began to cry piteously 
and wanted to go at once. 

The solemn service over, the three mourners 
with very heavy hearts returned to their humble 
home. Then Mrs Scaife sat down before her 
bright little fire, and took Johnnie on her 
lap. 

" Johnnie, my dear," she began, " we're all 
goin' to take care of one another ; you're goin' 
to be my little boy, and stop along of Eda 
when Tm away." 

**But weVe going on," said Johnnie; "we 
haven't got to the end of all the roads yet ! " 

" No, you ain't goin' on them 'ere roads no 
more ; you're a-goin' to learn to be a clever 
boy, the doctor's a-goin' to send you to the 
school ; but you ain't to play with the naughty 
boys, you're to come straight h'ome with Eda 
when she fetches you." 

" How shall I know the naughty boys } " 
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asked Johnnie. **WilI they tell me they're 
naughty ? " 

" No, my dear, you'll soon know 'em ; the 
naughty ones is those as don't mind what's 
said to 'em, and is unkind, and that sort." 

"I'll take a stick," said Johnnie with rising 
colour, " and beat them, shall I ? " 

"No, my dear, no. The schoolmaster has a 
cane that he uses to the very naughty ones ; 
Johnnie mustn't hit them, only be very kind 
indeed." 

" Kind to the naughty boys ! " repeated 
Johnnie with amazement. 

" Certain, sure," replied Mrs Scaife with 
great emphasis, " very kind indeed to the 
naughty boys ; sometimes they learn to be 
good that way." 

" I'll be very kind," said Johnnie. " When am 
I going ? " 

" Not this week ; you're goin' the day after 
I've taken you to the church, and that's to- 
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morrow. You must be a real good boy at 
church, Johnnie ; have you ever been to 
one ? " 

Johnnie looked at Eda, who said, " Yes, 
often." 

"Then he knows what it's like,'' said Mrs 
Scaife. 

" It's God*s House, isn't it ? " asked Johnnie 
with a sort of awe ; "where ever so many people 
go to say their prayers to Him altogether." 

" Yes, my dear, that's it ; and when you hear 
the clergyman sayin* of the Lord's Prayer, 
you're to say it too, mind, when you knows it 
right well." 

"Is Eda going to the school too ? " asked 
the child. 

" Not to the same ; she's goin' of a momin' 
to another school where there's only girls, just 
to learn to read and write, and then she's to 
learn needlework and that sort, so as to keep 
at home and take care of you." 
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** No, Tm to take care of her, you said so,'* 
put in Johnnie quickly. Mrs Scaife smiled. 

" Oh, yes, I forgot," she said ; " well, I guess 
as you'll take care on us both, Johnnie, some 
day, when you're a man." 

" I should think I will," said the boy proudly. 

The next day at church, Johnnie behaved 
himself very properly ; of course he stared a 
great deal, and yawned now and then, but 
then he was very young, and the service was 
very long, so it was decided by Mrs Scaife, 
and wisely too, that for the future he was to 
go to church in the afternoon. Johnnie did 
not go to school on Monday morning, as was 
first settled. Mrs Scaife had to see the doctor 
first before he could go, and when she went 
down to the doctor's house, she found him ou t 
called away a long distance ; so all that could 
be done was to take Johnnie back to the attic 
and wait for the next day. 

*' I wonder if you're man enough to take 
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care of yourself now ? " said the little char- 
woman to the child. *' The sun's a-shinin' 
real hot, you couldn't bear a fire, so there ain't 
no fear of your settin' yourself alight; and I must 
go down to the shop for a bit o' dinner. Eda 
won't be home this long time — I do wonder, 
now, if you could be a man ? " 

** Yes," replied Johnnie, ** I'm sure I could ; 
I'll kill everybody that comes while you're 
gone ; " and Johnnie's face flushed, and he 
tried to make himself look very tall in antici- 
pation of the coming struggle. Mrs Scaife 
raised her hands, and looked dreadfully shocked 
at this speech. 

** My dear," she said (and Mrs Scaife always 
laid great emphasis on the word " my "), " you're 
always for a-killin' of people ; it's quite dreadful 
wicked of you; wherever did you learn such 
bad things .'* Fm real shocked ; you ain't got 
no call for to kill any one as comes, only to speak 
pretty-like, and smile, and look like my dear. 
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dear, little Johnnie ; there now, don't cry, my 
dear." Here the good creature made a rush at 
the little boy, who was making up a mouth to 
cry at his scolding, and kissing all the tears 
out of his eyes, she continued, " There now, I'll 
leave you to take care of everything, and be 
sure you don't come down the stairs after me, 
for I'd never find you again if you did." 

Johnnie promised faithfully to keep within 
his own territory, and to make no assault on 
anybody that might arrive. Mrs Scaife de- 
parted ; the child sat down on the ground and 
amused himself with a few old, broken toys, 
the remnants of better days. 

These toys were wonderful treasures to the 
poor little, lonely child ; they could not be any 
more spoilt by the rough usage they received, 
for, in truth, their original shape was so battered 
and defaced, that a blow, or a fall, or a wrench 
could not have reduced them to a much worse 
state of hopeless ruin. There was in the shat- 
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tered collection of Johnnie's playthings a total 
dismemberment of animal life. A decapitated 
Noah, with extended arms that never relaxed 
their painful position, stood within the doorway 
of a roofless ark, while his wife lay under the 
stump of a tree long denuded of its foliage, 
totally incapable of standing, having lost both 
her feet. A large infirmary of every species of 
animal surrounded the unfortunate pair — trunk- 
less elephants, wingless birds, a cat without a 
tail, a dog with no legs, a lion, once of ferocious 
aspect, but whose tail and mane had yielded 
to the advance of time and the uneven hacks 
of Johnnie's blunt knife. There was a top, too, 
that would not spin, that never had spun, that 
never by any manner of means could have been 
induced to spin; but for Johnnie this top had a 
wonderful attraction, he was never weary of 
trying to spin it. He took it up now in his 
solitude and began slowly and surely to wind 
the cord round its ill-shaped, unequal body ; 
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he steadied it for a moment, then gave the 
string a sudden jerk, the top swayed feebly 
from side to side, then fell heavily to the 
ground and rolled away to the fender ; Johnnie 
gave a howl of disappointment, and seizing 
the ungainly toy with his little hand, was 
about to give it another trial, when the door 
very softly opened and a face looked in. The 
child's eyes and mouth opened wide with sur- 
prise, but he did not move; he had evidently 
forgotten his intention to kill, or else meant 
to keep his promise strictly. Very blue eyes 
the face had, and the lady to whom they be- 
longed was pretty and soft-looking, with hair 
like the sunshine. She came into the room 
and closed the door behind her, brought a 
chair very near to Johnnie and sat down. 
She smiled kindly at the little boy before she 
spoke, and then said — 

" Is not your name Johnnie Linton ? " 
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There came from the depths of Johnnie's 
still wide-open mouth a faint whisper — 

" Yes, ma'am." 

" I have come to see you/' said the lady, 
" and your sister too ; where is she ? " 

Her tone of voice was so reassuring that 
Johnnie spoke in a louder whisper this time — 

" She's gone out, ma'am." 

'* I must come again, then, to see her," re- 
marked the lady, who was Miss Graham, the 
doctor's daughter. " Well, Johnnie, do you like 
your new home ? " 

" It isn't Home," replied Johnnie, with so 
much astonishment at the question that he 
suddenly recovered his voice. ** That's Home, 
up there," and he pointed upward through the 
bright sunshine, and the smoke of the many 
chimneys to the blue, far-off sky. 

The lady's eyes looked sad as they followed 
the action of the child's upraised hand. 
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"Don't you like that Home?" asked Johnnie 
quickly. 

Miss Graham did not answer, perhaps she 
was not sure that she did. 

" Mother's gone to live there/' continued the 
child, who had got over his momentary shyness 
and was becoming communicative ; " and Eda 
and me are going some day; it's a beautiful 
place ; are you going ? " 

" I don't know," answered the lady blushing, 
and feeling, like many wiser people before her, 
utterly confounded by the questions of a mere 
infant. 

" Wouldn't you like to go 1 all the angels 
live there, and God" (Johnnie almost whis- 
pered the holy Name) ; " I'm so glad mother's 
there, she was so tired." 

** Glad your mother is dead, child ! " ex- 
claimed Miss Graham in surprise, and for- 
getting that Johnnie could not understand 
her, he was so young. 
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" Dead," he echoed ; " what's that mean, 
dead ? " 

" Glad your mother is gone to heaven, I 
mean," stammered the lady in some confu- 
sion. 

" Yes," said Johnnie, " Tm very glad." 

Alice Graham sat and thought a little while 
before she spoke again, thought how strange 
it was that Johnnie should be glad his mother 
was dead. 

" Who made you that little black frock you 
wear ? " she asked at length. She had herself 
given the material. 

" Mrs Scaife and Eda," was the reply. " A 
kind lady sent it to me ; I always say in my 
prayers, * Pray, God, bless the kind lady ; ' and 
I'm learning to say * Our Father,' mother 
taught me just before she went Home." 

" How is it you are alone this morning } " 
asked Alice, very much touched by the child's 
allusion to his prayers. 
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**Mrs Scaife is gone to get dinner," said 
Johnnie. " Mrs Scaife is my other mother," he 
added as a sort of explanation. 

'* Do you mind being left alone ? " said the 
lady. 

** No, ma'am ; Eda says God sends Angels 
to take care of little children, but we can't see 
the angels, can we ? '* 

" No," replied Alice. 

** But we shall when we go Home, shan't 
we ? " inquired Johnnie. 

" I think so," was the response^ How the 
child talked, thought Alice, as if there were no 
reality in any place or anything but in that 
Home that seemed to her so far away. 

" YouVe got a black frock too," said 
Johnnie presently; "has your mother gone 
Home ? " 

She could not be angry with the little boy, 
he had made the remark so gently, and had 
asked the question in such a tender voice. 
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" Yes," she replied sadly, the tears coming 
quickly to her eyes ; " but I am not glad she is 
gone, like you are about your mother." She 
rose to go as she spoke, and pushed away the 
chair. 

" Perhaps," ventured Johnnie, "she wasn't 
tired. I'm so sorry you're going, will you 
come to see me again ? " 

Alice smiled. " Oh, yes,'' she said, " I shall 
come again soon. Good-bye." She went out 
and closed the door, but she opened it again 
to have another peep at the child, and to say, 
" Don't forget the lady in your prayers to-night, 
Johnnie." 

" Oh, no, ma'am," replied Johnnie very 
earnestly. 

A wonderful tale of his strange visitor the 
little boy had to relate to Mrs Scaife, who was 
quite delighted to hear it, and then told him 
that she was the lady who had sent him and 
Eda their black frocks, and she was a very 
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dear young lady, and Johnnie was never to 
forget her. 

"And I hope you spoke proper to her, my 
dear," added Mrs Scaife, " and talked pretty ?" 

Johnnie nodded vaguely, and became ab- 
sorbed in his top. 

" What am I to call that lady ? " he asked 
presendy. 

" Miss Graham, my dear," replied Mrs Scaife. 
" It's her as is a-goin' to have all the things as 
Eda can make with her wool and stuff, for 
she's a lot o' rich friends as is a-goin' to buy 'em, 
and won't that help us all, Johnnie ? " 

The boy nodded again, as he always did 
when he could not quite understand. 




CHAPTER VI. 

A CLOUD IN THE ATTIC. 

^OME weeks went by; the March winds 
had blown themselves all away; the 
snowdrops and violets had disappeared, 
and the sun was shining with summer heat over 
the town of Branstead. The attic home, with 
all its poverty, was a very happy home. Great 
had been the reward the little charwoman had 
reaped from her act of Christian love ; for the 
affection of little innocent children is one of the 
purest delights our world-wearied hearts can 
know : it is like the touch of an angel's wing 
reminding us how much nearer to God they 
are than we. 
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Mrs Scaife worked harder than ever. It 
was very necessary that she should, for Eda*s 
earnings as yet were but small, though the 
little girl was very industrious, and knitted and 
sewed unceasingly. They had kind friends in 
Dr Graham and Alice, so that, though they had 
to live very frugally, they did not actually want. 
It was to the National School that the children 
went, so that in the morning they could both 
return together, but it was Eda's custom in the 
afternoon to lay aside her work for a few 
minutes and to fetch the little boy home. 

One afternoon, however, she was very busy 
finishing some work for a lady who was stay- 
ing with the doctor, while Miss Graham was 
absent on a visit, and who wanted to send it 
away the next day. 

"Eda's got a deal to do to-day, Johnnie," 
said Mrs Scaife whilst they were all three 
eating their humble dinner; "and I've got the 
church to clean this afternoon. I shouldn't 
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wonder as you could find your way home by 
yourself from school. Now, just tell me which 
way you''d come ? " 

" Oh," said Johnnie, delighted at the idea of 
being so trusted, " I'd come straight along from 
the school till I got to the drinking-fountain, 
and then Td run along by the empty houses 
and cross over to the shop where all the plants 
and flowers are, and Td come along that street, 
and then there's that other shop where mother 
took us, and then I'd turn round the comer 
and come up here." 

Mrs Scaife sat with her elbows on the table, 
and knife and fork upraised, gazing on the 
little boy in most profound admiration. 

" Well, Johnnie," she said at length, " if 
you ain't a wonder, I don't know what is ; a 
real wonder. You're what I call reglar sharp, 
so you shall come home by yourself, my dear, 
and rU bring you back some goodies for bein* 
such a good, clever boy ; but I'm a-goin' by the 
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school on my way to the church, so we can 
both go together now. My ! what a deal youll 
have to tell us to-night ! " 

Johnnie's face and hands were polished with 
soap-and-water, and his bright brown hair 
brushed so energetically, that had it not been 
naturally very curly it must have been reduced 
to a most ugly sleekness. Then he and Mrs 
Scaife departed, leaving Eda alone. 

Busily the little girl worked away at her 
task all that afternoon, but she soon found 
that she must work all the evening too, in order 
to finish it. 

Four o'clock was struck by the clock of a 
neighbouring church, and the sound was borne 
in through the open window to the industri- 
ous little girl. At a quarter-past Johnnie 
would be home, she was thinking; but the 
quarter and half-hour were chimed, and no 
Johnnie came. The child grew anxious, she 
listened intently to every footfall on the stairs. 
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Then the three-quarters chimed. Eda laid 
down her work and descended to the open 
door ; but whichever way she looked in the 
narrow court, no Johnnie appeared. She be- 
came quite frightened now, and setting aside 
all thoughts of completing her task, she ran 
back for her bonnet, and then set off towards 
the school through the streets by which the 
child had said he should come home. She 
reached the school, it was closed and empty. 
She asked a wayfarer now and then if they 
had met a little boy answering Johnnie's de- 
scription, but they shook their heads and passed 
on. 

It was nearly six o'clock when Eda entered 
the church where Mrs Scaife was preparing to 
come home, her labours for that day being at 
an end. The moment she saw the white, 
frightened face of the little girl, she divined 
the cause of her coming. 

" Johnnie's not come home," she said quickly, 
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and then she sat down for a moment on one 
of the benches, all trembling, but only for a 
moment ; the next, she hurried off to get her 
bonnet and shawl, and then, locking the church 
door, she hastened away with Eda. 

" Tell me all about it, my dear, as we goes 
along," she said, "and TU look sharp out for 
the poor dear." 

Eda soon told her short story, but no " poor 
dear" was to be seen anywhere, wander where 
they would. At last they returned to the attic, 
as a sort of forlorn-hope. Again they were 
disappointed — Johnnie had utterly disappeared. 
Still the little woman's spirit did not fail her. 

" You stay here, my dear,*' she said to Eda ; 
" he might come home whiles Tm gone, and be 
frighted to find no one. I'm a-goin' down to 
the doctor^s, Tm confused-like, and he'll tell me 
what I ought to do ; so keep up your spirits, 
my dear, for the dear Lord's a-takin' care of 
our Johnnie, there, ain't no doubt." 
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The doctor had just finished dinner when 
Mrs Scaife arrived and asked to see him. He 
sent for her to go up at once. Rapidly, but 
very clearly, the poof little woman told him her 
trouble, and asked him what she ought to 
do. 

He thought a few minutes, and then said, 
" Come down with me to the police-station ; you 
must describe the child there, and everything 
shall be done, I promise you, to find the poor 
little boy." 

They went at once, but gained no intelli- 
gence. Search was, however, to be made for the 
missing child, and the doctor offered a reward 
to whomsoever should bring him safely back. 

" God bless you, sir," said Mrs Scaife when 
all that could be done that night was done, and 
she was about to return to Eda ; " I make no 
doubt but the Master's a-takin' care of my poor 
dear ; it's one of them things as we must leave 
to Him." 
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" If ever there was perfect faith on earth," 
murmured the doctor as he turned away, " that 
poor woman has it Every time I see her she 
teaches me something of it; and how do I 
learn?'* 

Not until Mrs Scaife had described all the 
events of the evening to the poor frightened 
child she had left in the attic, did she give way 
to the grief that filled her affectionate heart. 
As long as anything remained to be done to 
discover Johnnie, she had suppressed all exhibi- 
tion of feeling, and had acted with her accus- 
tomed energy; but now that the night had 
come, and all her endeavours had been useless, 
strong as her faith was in the God she served 
and loved, her poor human heart sank under 
its weight of sorrow, and she cried bitterly. But 
there was no despair in her grief, " it made her 
feel lighter-like," as she said to Eda. 

" And now, my dear/' she added, " we'll kneel 
down and ask the dear Lord to send us back 
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our Johnnie in His own good time, for that's 
the right time after all/' 

Very solemn was the prayer offered up by 
the poor woman, and very indistinct was the 
" Amen " Eda sobbed out at its conclusion. 
Then they both laid down to rest, but it was 
long before either slept. 

The stars came out in the dark blue sky, and 
peeped through the little lattice ; the angels, too, 
kept watch over them. 

God, who is a God of love, would not 
make the burden too heavy for His faithful 
servants. So the night passed on, and the 
angels watched. 



CHAPTER VIL 




AWAY WITH JOHNNIE. 

Ie must go back to the afternoon now, 
and follow the little lost child on his 
way home from school. He had come 
safely enough as far as the drinking-fountain, 
but there his further progress was stopped by a 
crowd of people, principally of the lower orders, 
which had gathered round a Punch and Judy 
show. This unfailing source of amusement 
had a wonderful interest for Johnnie, though, 
had it been possible, he would have made his 
way through the mass of people and gone 
straight home. Now, however, he was forced 
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to bide his time. The performance was draw- 
ing towards conclusion, and the crowd begin- 
ning to disperse, when a woman with sharp 
dark eyes, very brown skin, and shaggy black 
hair, who had fixed her keen glance on the 
child for the last ten minutes, came up to him, 
and laying her heavy hand on his arm, said — 

" I daresay you don't know your way home, 
do you ? " 

" I — think so," replied Johnnie ; " no, I don't 
think so." For as the people were going so 
many different ways the poor child became 
confused, 

" Well, suppose I take you along of me, eh ? 
/ know the way ; there, give me your hand ; 
how did you come to lose yourself.^" 

" I haven't lost myself," replied Johnnie 
innocently. " When all the people are gone I 
shall see the street I ought to go up." 

" Oh, I know the street well enough," said 
the woman, and she hurried the child along, 
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talking very fast all the time, and making for 
the open country. 

" It's in the town where / live, please," urged 
the child in a tone of entreaty. " Pm sure this 
isn't the way there." 

The woman looked cautiously round to see 
if any one was observing, but they were already 
far from any houses of importance, and close 
to a lonely brick-field. She shook the child 
roughly by the arm, and half growled — 

" Just you hold your tongue. Fm goin' to 
take you along of me, and if you howl or cry, 
I'll kill you and bury you under them 'ere 
bricks ; you're to do as I tell you, or you shall 
have no food at all. I'll kill you that way." 

But poor little Johnnie's heart was too over- 
charged with trouble to heed her threats ; the 
tears would roll down his face, the sobs would 
burst from his little throat 

The woman hurried on faster than ever, and 
struck away from the highroad across some 
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fields. As she did so, Johnnie turned his head 
to look towards the town. There was a man 
some little distance off coming quickly after 
them ; something like hope stirred in the 
child's heart, was it any one looking for him ? 
he wondered. But the delusion was soon dis- 
pelled. The woman looked round too, then 
taking something from her pocket and putting 
it to her mouth, she gave a low yet clear 
whistle. The man responded to the sound 
by another whistle very much prolonged. 

" Don't go and think that's a friend o* youm," 
said the woman with a short laugh ; " it's my 
Jem, and won't he just make you mind what 
he says, my boy ; so you'd better look out, I 
can tell you." 

They walked slower now they were in the 
fields, and at last the man overtook them. 

" What have yer got there ? " he asked in a 
surly tone, and scowling darkly down on the 
poor little child. 
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" A boy, Jem, a boy as'U earn us a sight of 
money if you only manages proper. He can 
be made anythink of, get him some raggeder 
things and teach him a trick or two; why, it's 
the best part of my day's work a-gettin' of 
this 'ere child." 

" Humph," growled the man, " who's to feed 
him?'' 

*' Oh, he'll soon feed hisself, never you fear. 
Besides, we mustn't make him look too 
healthy-like." 

** You mustn't go near no villages or towns," 
said the man, '* till he*s forgot clean about bein' 
stole, or else we shall have him a-howlin', and 
the p'lice'U be after us. Here, you boy," he 
added, turning sharply round on the poor heart- 
broken child, ** leave off that 'ere cryin,' or FU 
throw yer into yon ditch." 

Johnnie, with many efforts, at last ceased 
crying, and for awhile the three pursued their 
walk in silence. 

G 
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The sun went down, and the stars came out in 
the summer sky, shining so calmly and brightly 
over the weary earth. Johnnie looked up at 
them with his little tired eyes, and thought of 
the Home where his dear mother was resting 
for ever. 

" Pray, God, take care of me, and send me 
back to Eda and my other mother/' whispered 
the child to himself; and then he tried to think 
of the words of a hymn he had been learning 
lately, but he could not remember them all — 

'^ Let bright angels watch around me, 
In their robes of purest white." 

He thought awhile longer, and then a whole 
verse came into his little mind — 

** Let them keep all evil from me, 
And whisper to me sacred things ; 
Grant that I may slumber sweetly 
'Neath the shadow of their wings." 

Poor Johnnie was more than half asleep 
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now, he had walked such a distance. The 
woman took, from a bundle she carried under 
her shawl, some bread and cheese, and giving 
a small quantity to the hungry child, she and 
the man devoured the remainder while they all 
rested under a hedge in the wide, open fields. 

They soon finished their hasty meal, and 
then plodded on for about half an hour more, 
till arriving at an old shed just on the confines 
of some farm-land, they all entered it and 
laid down to rest for the night. 

Poor Johnnie slept so soundly that he had 
to be shaken very roughly, and spoken to very 
harshly, before he could quite wake up and 
know where he was. But when he was 
thoroughly roused, and had eaten the crust 
of dry bread the woman threw to him, his 
great misery overwhelmed him so much that 
he recommenced crying heartily. 

Sharp words, however, and an occasional 
blow soon put an end to this demonstration 
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of sorrow on the child's part, and they novr 
set forward again on their tramp, still across 
country. 

As the day wore on, the man separated from 
the woman, going ' in advance; but turning up 
towards mid-day near a small village Johnnie 
and she passed by, and again, later on in the 
day, as they approached the neighbourhood of 
a much larger one. 

" This is Chingleford, ain't it ? " asked the 
woman. 

" Yes," replied her companion, " and that 
^ere big house is the Hall ; a nice pickin' we 
could make out of that place now, if the boy 
was half sharp." 

Johnnie looked up at the name of the village, 
Chingleford, but the two were so engrossed 
with their plans that they did not notice it 

" There^s a hedge," said the man, " as runs 
along a narrer lane belongin' to the Hall, and 
there's a little white gate as opens into the 
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garden. Well, you just teach that boy what 
to say, and we'll set him a-beggin' at that 
gate to-night when all the ladies is a-walkin' 
about there. They're wonderful soft with 
children, ladies is sometimes, I can tell you. 
So teach the boy what to say, and look here," 
continued the man, seizing Johnnie by the 
wrist and dragging him towards him, " if you 
don't do everythink as we tells you, TU beat 
you right hard." 

Johnnie promised trembling, and then the 
woman, sitting down by the roadside, began to 
instruct him in the art of begging. 

"And I must make yer look wretcheder- 
like," said she in conclusion, taking off Johnnie's 
little black frock and pinafore, and substituting 
some dirty ragged old things in their place. 
After much repetition, and scolding and threat- 
ening on the part of the tramps, the child was 
made to watch at the gate till the ladies should 
appear, while they retreated lower down the 
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lane to watch proceedings at a safe dis- 
tance. 

Johnnie stood patiently looking into the 
beautiful garden, with the golden sun shining 
here and there upon it, while the soft summer 
breeze brought the perfume of the many 
wonderful flowers quite into his wide-open 
mouth. Suddenly over one of the open French 
windows there came a slight shadow; for a 
little time it seemed to hover there, and then a 
lady in very deep mourning stepped out on to 
the broad marble steps, a lady with a fair, soft 
face, and golden, shining hair, and eyes very, 
very blue, like the summer skies. Johnnie tried 
to call to her, but his voice seemed gone ; there 
was a great terror and a great joy in his little 
trembling heart. He could not take his eyes from 
the lady who walked slowly about among the 
flower-beds, now and then stooping to gather 
a flower. The child had forgotten all about 
the begging, his mind was intent upon his giv- 
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ing utterance to one cry, and at last it burst 
forth— 

''O Miss Alice! Miss Alice 1" The lady 
turned quickly and looked towards the gate, 
but she could see no one very distinctly, for 
Johnnie was such a little fellow that he could 
only peep through the bars of the gate, not 
look over them. "Miss Alice! Miss Alice!" 
he called again in shriller, more frightened 
tones, his terror that the tramps should 
come and carry him off increasing every 
moment. Alice came to the gate now, and 
looked over. 

"Johnnie !'' she exclaimed, "little Johnnie 
Linton ! and so dirty and ragged too I why, 
however did all this happen ? " 

Johnnie sobbed bitterly. " O ma'am ! O 
Miss Alice ! " he said, " do, pray, let me come 
inside, only just inside ; I know Tm very dirty, 
but they stole me, the man and woman down 
the lane, and they've taken my little black frock 
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away, and put me on these dreadful things, O 
Miss Alice!" 

Long before the child had finished his speech 
he was safe in the garden, and Alice, with true 
womanly nature, was alternately crying at his 
wretched condition, and asking him ques- 
tions. 

" I was coming home from school yesterday, 
Miss Alice, all alone, Eda was so busy she 
couldn't fetch me ; and there was Punch and 
Judy, and ever such a lot of people, I couldn't 
get through them. And then the woman came 
and said she'd take me home, she knew the 
way, but she made me go all through the fields 
instead ; and then the man came, and we all 
slept in a great shed, and they beat me this 
morning because I cried; and we've been walk- 
ing all day, and then they told me to stand 
at that gate and beg when I saw any ladies ; 
and they're waiting in the lane to take me away. 
But, Miss Alice, don't let me go, pray, don't let 
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me go. O Miss Alice, there's the man looking 
through the hedge ! Oh, he'll kill me for telling 
you ! What shall I do ? O Miss Alice 1 '' 

Johnnie rushed in terror over the soft turf 
till he reached the marble steps, Alice follow- 
ing, who said soothingly — 

" Don't be frightened, poor little Johnnie, 
those bad people shall never have you again ; 
and you shall go home at once to Eda and 
Mrs Scaife." 

The tramps meanwhile had . wisely taken 
themselves off, the jnan, who had been listen- 
ing, having heard all that had passed between 
Johnnie and Miss Graham. Another lady 
now came through one of the open windows 
with a letter in her hand, which she gave to 
Alice, at the same time asking her however 
that dreadful-looking child came there. 

Alice soon explained ; telling her Johnnie's 
whole history, from the day of his mother's 
death. 
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The lady was much interested, and felt real 
compassion for the child. She was just about to 
propose that he should be divested of his dirty 
rags, and washed and made decent, when Alice 
exclaimed — 

** This is a letter from my father all about 
Johnnie ; they are in such dreadful distress about 
him. Poor things! I must take him back at 
once, I must indeed. What time does the next 
train go to Branstead ? " 

" Not till very late, I am sure," returned the 
lady. " But you shall have the carriage and 
drive over. The child ought certainly to go at 
once, but we must not send him in those shock- 
ing rags. If you go and prepare, dear, I will 
have him made fit to go with you.*' 

One hour from that time, Johnnie, well 
washed, and dressed in a clean cotton frock and 
jacket belonging to one of the children at the 
Hall, was seated opposite Miss Graham in a 
close carriage, and driving rapidly over the ten 
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miles that lay between Chingleford and Bran- 
stead. 

The same stars came out in the same dark 
blue sky as they had done the night before, but 
they looked down on a different scene, for 
Johnnie was glad and happy now. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

" THE CLOUD^' DISAPPEARS. 

\iA. the church clocks in Branstead (and 
there were very many) were striking 
nine when the carriage drew up at the 
doctor's door. Alice hastily alighted, and hur- 
ried with Johnnie into her father's study. She 
found Dr Graham pacing the room in real 
uneasiness about the missing child, as he had 
just heard from the police-station that no trace 
had been discovered that day. 

" You amaze me, Alice," he exclaimed when 
she had concluded her story. "It sounds like 
a fairy tale. Poor little child ; it seems as if we 
were to be the means of helping and comforting 
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these poor people. Mrs Scaife said this morn- 
ing, * It was a great blessing to have something 
to do for the Master's sake/ I think it zi a 
blessing, Alice ; at any rate it brings greater 
satisfaction with it than all our toilings after 
self-gratification do. There is something ex- 
traordinary in that little woman's faith. I only 
saw her about an hour since, and though I 
know her anxiety was intense about the child, 
she said quite calmly, *He's in the Lord's 
keeping, sir, he must be safe.' And it is quite 
true, he is safe, and now her faith is to be 
rewarded, and we are the instruments. I am 
not sure that we deserve it, Alice, for it is a 
great blessing." 

The doctor took up his hat as he concluded 
speaking, to accompany Alice and Johnnie to 
the attic home. 

When the carriage stopped at the door 
of the lodging-house, he told them to wait 
awhile, he would go up first. He did so, 
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and found Mrs Scaife and Eda not yet gone 
to rest, and still trusting for the lost one's 
return. 

** I have brought you good news," said the 
doctor, looking in. "Wait here one moment 
and r will bring up the child." 

Mrs Scaife stood mute for a moment or two, 
then clasping her hands, she said solemnly — 

" The Lord be praised for His wonderful 
goodness.^' 

Such joy there was in the attic that night! 
such tears and smiles ! so many blessings called 
down from above on the good doctor and his 
daughter by the grateful little woman ! 

** There's no end to the Master's goodness,** 
she said earnestly, " no end." 

" Eda," whispered Johnnie, who, child-like, 
was quickly forgetting all his troubles, "the 
cruel woman took away my black frock that's 
like yours, and the kind lady at Chingleford 
gave me this one, look ! " 
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" It's very pretty," said Eda; ** but how did 
you know the place was Chingleford ? " 

** The man that beat me told the woman so/' 
replied Johnnie, *' and I remembered the name 
because Pd heard somebody say it before. 
Some of your work went there once, don't you 
know ? " 

" Oh, yes," said Eda, smiling at the way 
Johnnie put things together. 

" Now,'* said the doctor, as he and Alice 
were about going, " I think the best thing to be 
done with the poor child is to put him to bed, 
and the next best thing not to let him be about 
the streets alone any more.'* 

" Eda," Johnnie said that night, whilst he 
partook of his supper on Mrs Scaife's lap, " I 
didn't forget to say my prayers, only I couldn't 
remember them all, but I asked God to send 
me home again." 

" And when you've finished, my dear,** said 
Mrs Scaife, "you must thank Him because 

H 
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He's heard your prayers, thank Him first 
before anything else/* 

" Don't you wish you could kill that cruel 
man and woman, Eda ?*' said Johnnie presently, 
frowning very much and trying to look fero- 
cious. 

" My dear ! '' exclaimed Mrs Scaife, looking 
quite serious, "no one wants to kill them 
people, bad and wicked as they was. You 
mustn't have no such thoughts about 'em, you 
must just kneel down and ask the dear Lord to 
forgive 'em and turn 'em from their wicked 
ways." 

" But the n^an beat me," argued Johnnie. 
" Look at my arm, there's one, two, three, four 
bruises on it, and the other too ; he ought to be 
knocked with a i^tick, oughtn't he ? " 

Mrs Scaife shook her head, her tears were 
falling fast over the little bruised arms, but she 
said — 

" Don't you remember, Johnnie, what Eda 
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read to us last Sunday as ever was, how the 
wicked people beat and crucified the dear Lord 
who had come from His beautiful Home to save 
'em, and how He never said a word as was 
angry, only bore it all so meek-like ? And 
there's never been no one nowheres in the 
world, Johnnie, as has suffered like Him. Your 
bruises ain't nothin' to His, but He said as 
He forgave every one, and you wants to kill 
these people as stole you ; it ain't leamin' to be 
like the dear Lord, Johnnie — it ain't, indeed, 
my dear." 

The little boy listened attentively to Mrs 
Scaife, and said he did not want to kill the man 
and woman now. 

" That's right, my dear," said Mrs Scaife ; 
" but come, you must say your prayers and go 
to bed, you looks so dreadful tired." 

Johnnie knelt down and said his childish 
prayers, first thanking God for bringing him 
safely home. When he had nearly concluded, 
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without any one prompting him he added ot 
his own accord, *^ Pray, God, make the wicked 
man and woman good, and take them Home ! '' 

" That's a deg,r ! " exclaimed Mrs Scaife, hug- 
ging Johnnie with great delight. 

A very littlq while longer, and all was silent 
in the attic. Worn out with fatigue and anxiety, 
the three weary ones §lept soundly, and the 
stars came out and looked at them, and the 
angels watched with joy. 





CHAPTER IX. 

CONCLUSION. 

^N the months and years that followed the 
^♦^ arrival of the little orphans in Bran- 
stead, nothing further occurred of any 
particular interest to the reader. Eda had 
shown herself so expert with her needle, that 
Dr Graham had apprenticed her, at his own 
expense, to the best milliner and dressmaker in 
the town ; so that when we look on her again, at 
the age of twenty, we find her not only earning 
a good living for herself, but also for the kind 
friend who had been a second mother to her. 
It was not much cleaning and scouring little 
Mrs Scaife did now. 
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" To be sure I can't be idle," she was wont to 
say ; " but somehows or other I ain't as young 
as I was, and the Lord has sent these dear 
children to take care of me in my old age/' 

Dear, loving children, indeed, they were. 
No son could be more tender and affectionate 
to his own mother than Johnnie was to his 
adopted one ; no daughter could have more 
anticipated the wants and wishes of a fondly 
loved parent than Eda. 

Johnnie, too, who was nearly sixteen, was in 
a fair way to become a very respectable trades- 
man. He had been apprenticed to a builder 
(also by the good doctor), and was a smart, 
active, steady youth ; very earnest in his work, 
very earnest in his regular attendance at church, 
and above all, very earnest to keep ever on the 
road, straight and narrow as it is, that leads us 
Home. 

The attic in the little court has long been 
deserted. A neat cottage, not very far from 
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the cemetery where lies the mother of the 
orphans, is now the dwelling of the happy 
three. A pleasant abode it is, for peace, and 
contentment, and charity, and faith, and hope 
live there too ; five bright blessed angels, gild- 
ing the lowly home with the sunlight of their 
sacred presence. 

The doctor has learnt many a lesson beneath 
that humble roof, lessons from the Master's life, 
taught by the lowliest of the Master's servants, 
and he has taken those lessons reverently to 
heart to his everlasting comfort. Alice, too, 
when she thinks of her first visit to the little 
orphan boy in the attic, can echo now the 
childish words that puzzled her then, ' I am 
very glad mother's gone Home.* She has be- 
come reconciled to her loss, knowing what 
inexpressible gain is the heritage of the faith- 
ful departed. 

Johnnie does not carry all the baskets yet, 
nor has he built the house of his childish dream 
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for Eda and mother to live in, but he seems 
in a fair way to carry out his ideas when the 
right time shall come. So we will leave these 
earnest workers pleasantly journeying towards 
their Everlasting Home, guided by the Master 
they love and serve so well, and Who has faith- 
fully promised never to leave nor forsake those 
who put their trust in Him, 
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